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@ Scenic THallpaper from East Dedham, Massachusetts 


By Wan. Sumner AppLETON 


Miss Emily W. Strong, a many- 
colored scenic wallpaper which had 
hung for almost one hundred years on 
the walls of the best parlor of the Boy- 
den house in East Dedham, Massachu- 
setts, which was built in 1835. The Boy- 
den house was erected, as was often the 
case in earlier times, as a combination 
shop and residence. The photograph 
here reproduced shows how this was 
brought about, the shop being in the 
northeast corner and the best room im- 
mediately adjoining in the northwest 
corner. The southerly rooms on the 
ground floor were the dining room and 
kitchen, the family sleeping upstairs. 
To see this best parlor with its wonder- 
ful paper, a fireboard, mantel and car- 
pet all of the same period, was an ex- 
perience not to be forgotten, and the 
impression of somewhat ponderous re- 
spectability suffered no less because 
the window curtains had been altered 
from the earliest type to that of the 
70's. 
The room having a baseboard with- 
out dado, had a wallpaper dado and 
above this the scenic paper. Our ex- 


[> 1926 the Society purchased from 


ample gives not only the full run of 
the paper but slightly more, for the 
same small group including a gentle- 
man bowing to three ladies appears at 
each end of the paper as we have it 
here. Unfortunately, a section 57 inch- 
es wide and 21 inches high was cut 
out of the paper to give space for the 
top of a mantelpiece, and instead of 
cutting this out of the sky and raising 
the pictorial part of the paper so that 
it should rest on the mantel shelf, as 
was sometimes done, in this case the 
paper was cut at the bottom, leaving 
above the mantel shelf simply the green 
tops of the trees. One gets the impres- 
sion that the section cut out must have 
been the least interesting part of the 
paper, for in photographs lent by Miss 
McClelland, showing another run of 
this paper, the same section is lacking. 
The cut in our paper includes the bot- 
tom of two whole strips and part of 
two more. It is certainly worthy of 
comment that a country storekeeper 
should have selected so magnificent a 
paper as this for his best parlor. 

Miss Nancy McClelland’s Historic 
Wallpapers has on page 88 more than 
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Benjamin Boyden House, East Dedham, 
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ass. 


BUILT IN 1835 


usual to say of this particular paper, 
and she has kindly given permission to 
quote two paragraphs and has further- 
more lent us some illustrative cuts. 
After the book was distributed it was 
found from Dufour’s old records, that 
the paper had not been named “Le 
Petit Decor,” but “Le Pare Francais,” 
and since Historical Wallpapers was a 
limited edition there was no chance to 
correct the error. At Miss McClelland’s 
request the correction is made below. 

“Tt is not generally known that scenic 
papers were occasionally re-edited, just 
as books are re-edited. With hand- 
blocked paper printed in opaque col- 
ours, it Was a simple matter to change 
the figures or the costumes, while using 
the same background. A very inter- 
esting example of this is found in Le 


Parc Frangais, printed by Joseph Du- 
four, of which I happen to have two 
editions. The original paper was issued 
with Directoire costumes on all the 
little people. In 1830 a new edition was 
brought out, in which the costumes 
were altered to the styles of the day. 
The two panels reproduced here side by 
side will show how this was done. In 
the later edition the lady has been given 
an escort—a comment on the senti- 
mental turn of mind of the time. In 
other panels, there are beards added to 
the gentlemen’s faces, and the shape 
of their hats has been changed. ‘The 
straight lines of the Directoire are re- 
placed by wide skirts and poke bon- 
nets on the ladies. 

“In the paper called “The Cid’ the 
background is printed with the blocks 
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of the ‘Le Parc Frangais’ but the fig- 
ures have miraculously changed to 
Spanish types. Under the shadow of the 
stone lion where a nursemaid was flirt- 
ing with a gay soldier in the ‘Parc 
Francais’ there is a Spanish cavalier 
with his guitar.” 

On pages 180-187 occurs the follow- 
ing: “To complete these scenic papers, 
when they were placed on a wall where 
there was no wainscot, it was often cus- 
tomary to use a paper ballustrade or 
soubassement below them. This was 


printed separately, and did not form a- 


component part of the paper.... On 
all scenic papers there was a large ex- 
panse of sky, which could be cut off 
without damaging the design, to adjust 
the paper to the height of the room. 
This proved a very useful expedient 
when ceilings were low. Occasionally 
scenic papers were put on the walls 
with the different episodes composed 
in panels and surrounded with paper 
borders. For the most part, however, 
they were used in an unbroken line 
around the wall divided only by the 
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HMarblehead from Fort Sewall 


PRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL WOOD BLOCK ENGRAVED IN 1838 BY S. E. 
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natural openings of the room.” 

Further, on page 196, “The question 
is often asked why more new scenic 
papers are not now produced. Is it be- 
cause our artists are not interested in 
this sort of designing work, in which 
great painters once took keen pleasure? 
Or is it because there are no manulac- 
turers like Dufour who will take the 
risk of investing large sums of money 
necessary for the production of an im- 
portant paper, with the probability of 
being able to turn out a very limited 
quantity: I am told that in the whole 
of France there are now not more than 
60 engravers trained for printers: and 
these are all old men. Their art will 
perish with them, for they cannot find 
apprentices among the younger gen- 
eration willing to learn a trade so ardu- 
ous and so poorly paid in comparison 
with other occupations. 

“Tt is a dying art, is it not’ I said 
to Monsieur Follot. 

““Ah no! Mademoiselle,’ he replied, 
regretfully. ‘It is an art that is already 


dead!” 
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The Concord Antiquarian Collection and its Setting 


By Haze. E 


. CUMMIN 


Part I] 


N THE “Chippendale Room,” in 

the new House of the Concord 

(Mass.) Antiquarian Society is ex- 
pressed something of the elegance 
which characterized the Colonial peri- 
od immediately preceding the Revolu- 
tion. At the same time the spirit of 
country-town simplicity which must al- 
ways have obtained in Concord has been 
taken into consideration. Thus, al- 
though the period is one in which win- 
dow curtains were draped and festooned 
quite overpoweringly, here they have 
been kept as simple as was consistent 
with the style of the period. The ma- 
terial is handwoven and of good quality 
and the silken cords and tassels give an 
air of elegance which is adequate with- 
out being pretentious. The color is faded 
puce, a color popular in the late eight- 
eenth century and suggested, in this 
case, by the coloring of the fireplace 
tiles. The color of the weodwork was 
also taken from these tiles, the use of 
which illustrates the final step in the 
elaboration of the fire-frame. Develop- 
ment after this is in the direction of 
eficiency rather than of beauty. 

The wallpaper in this room is a copy 
of a Pillement paper of contemporary 
date, similar in design to an original 
paper in the “Old Manse,” built in 
1764. The furniture is in the style of 
Chippendale as interpreted in New 
England. The exceptions are a small 
and very choice Queen Anne looking- 
glass, and the two carved Bulkley piec- 
es mentioned earlier in this article. 
These are believed to be of American 
make, although one or two authorities 


have insisted upon an English origin 
for them. The wood is beech and the 
carving is quite characteristically 
American in its lack of precision and 
simplicity of design. 

A very charming group 1s formed by 
a large claw and ball-foot drop-leat 
table, and a fine Chippendale sidechair 
of the so-called “Salem type.” The 
looking-glass above them came from 
the family of Henry Thoreau, and | 
one of the few in the collection to which 

American origin may properly be 
po nce It follows, in the progression 
of styles, the large mirror in the Queen 
Anne room, and has the original glass, 
apparently without a bevel. Four lad- 
der-back side chairs are interesting be- 
cause, although they came from differ- 
ent sources, they are identical in design 
except for the fact that one pair has 
three rungs and another four. A beauti- 
ful little Pembroke table has crossed 
and pierced stretchers in much the same 
design. 

A fine slant-top desk, with carved 
shell ornament, contains a collection 
of early writing equipment which would 
of itself be an interesting subject for 
study. Among them are the inkstands 
of Ezra Ripley and Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, and an old brass standish en- 
graved, “Nicolas Bowes, His Standdish, 
1725.” Allied to these are the dozens of 
old spectacles in the collection, sufh- 
cient to have supplied every man, wom- 
an and child in the village at any given 
time. The relation of these to the coun- 
try-made lighting fixtures in the house 
is suggestive. Little wonder that the 
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Concord scholars needed to look to 
their eyesight! Whatever other luxuries 
they denied themselves they seem, too, 
to have indulged freely in snuff. The 
collection of early snuff-boxes is one of 
the most popular features of the house. 

As far as furnishings are concerned, 
the bedroom, next in the series, is con- 
temporary with the room just described. 
The woodwork is in a somewhat more 
elaborate style, and a toile de Jouey 
wallpaper of slightly later date has 


been used. The window curtains also 


show how the fashion became progres- 
sively more elaborate as the eighteenth 
century progressed. These are as char- 
acteristic of the period as was consist- 
ent with the country style of the furni- 
ture. The material is linen damask, a fab- 
ric mentioned in many inventories of the 
period, and is hung in the manner shown 
in certain contemporary engravings. 

The bed hangings were made of some 
old pieces of printed cotton found in a 
closet of the old house, and may be later 
in date than the rest of the room. 

One of the outstanding pieces of fur- 
niture is the chest-on-chest of maple 
trimmed with cherry, in which are 
stored bits of old needlework or lace, 
pieces of old gowns, the gowns them- 
selves, or whatever else of women’s fin- 
ery is not accommodated elsewhere in 
the house. This piece has the date, 1799, 
cut into the bottom of the upper section. 

The slant-topped desk is a beauti- 
fully made little piece of wild cherry, 
unquestionably the earliest desk in this 
style in the collection. It is of the type 
with openwork brasses which occurs 
more frequently in Connecticut than in 
Massachusetts, but the workmanship 
is so similar to that of certain docu- 
mented Hosmer pieces, made in Con- 
cord, as to point to the probability of 


its having been made by the same pa- 
triot-craftsman. 

A delicate little block-front burea. of 
the Massachusetts type, and a line 
Queen Anne tip-table with shell-carved 
knees, complete the list of the more im- 
portant furnishings of a room which is, 
perhaps, one of the most characteristic 
of the series. 

In the entrance hall are displayed a 
few outstanding pieces of furniture 
which, for their importance, either from 
an historical or an antiquarian point of 
view, seem to be deserving of special 
attention. Of these, the most notable is 
the block-front highboy from the “Old 
Manse,” on loan at the Antiquarian 
House during ten months of the year. 
This fine highboy is the only all orig- 
inal, block-front highboy known, and 
is in quite untouched condition. It is in 
the style with curved, convex blocking 
projecting beyond the line of the draw- 
er fronts, which is typical of a number 
of pieces found in the neighborhood. 
Several features, such as the size and 
arrangement of the drawers, the 
squared corners at the return of the 
blocking, etc., are entirely individual. 
It was made for the Reverend William 
Kmerson, father of Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, probably about the time the 
“Manse” was built in 1764, and until it 
came to the Antiquarian House, about 
a year ago, it has never been moved 
from its place in the upper hall of the 
house where it has served the same 
family as a linen chest for more than a 
hundred and sixty years. Two fine old 
looking-glasses, also from the “Manse,” 
hang near it. Here, too, is an interesting 
and unusual table of heavy San Domin- 
go mahogany, distinguished by a sin- 
gle superb drop leaf and heavily pad- 
ded Dutch feet. 
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On the landing is the most imposing 
of the large group of tall clocks in the 
collection which is so complete that at 
one time during the process of furnish- 
ing the house, the slogan, “‘a clock for 
each room,” was very nearly lived up 
to. It is interesting to note that in so 
large a group, only one clock bears the 
name of the maker, a rather surprising 
comment on the notion that most early 
American clock makers signed their 
work. 

The second floor of the house is given 


over to rooms showing the progression - 


of styles during the nineteenth century 
up until the advent of the machine- 
made furniture of the 40’s and 50%. 
The first, which dates at about the turn 
of the century, represents a typical 
country bedroom of the post-Revolu- 
tionary period. Here we have the first 
white-painted woodwork in the house, 
and the first narrow mantel shelf. Here. 
too, are the first white muslin curtains 
and bed hangings, and the first hand- 
braided rugs. In the tiny fireplace, with 
its shining brasses and delicate fire 
irons, is foreshadowed the era of real 
heating efficiency as it is known today. 

Architecturally, the room looks both 
forward and backward: backward, in 
the superb single panel over the fire- 
place; forward, in its indication of the 
beginnings of the Greek revival through 
the Greek key motive of the cornice. 
The wallpaper is an exact copy of a 
Directoire pattern said to have been 
much in vogue in this country during 
the first quarter of the century. The bed 
is hung with old embroidered swiss, of 
which the window curtains are a mod- 
ern reproduction. With two exceptions, 
the furniture is in the style of Sheraton. 
A remarkable little dressing-table, in 
early Queen Anne style, has cabriole 


legs of such slender delicacy that one 
wonders how they have managed to 
survive the years. The other early picce 
is a remarkable block-front bureau, of 
the Massachusetts type, on loan from 
the “\lanse.” An interesting exercise in 
learning to distinguish an excellent bu- 
reau in this style from one almost if not 
quite perfect, would be to compare this 
piece with the one already mentioned 
in the Revolutionary bedroom. 

In the “Reeded Room” is exhibited 
furniture known to have been made in 
Concord by Joseph Hosmer of Revolu- 
tionary fame, who built the house 
where Mr. Robert Bowser now lives, 
and had his workshop there. These 
pieces are among the most carefully 
made pieces in the house, and establish 
Hosmer as a cabinet-maker of the first 
order, deserving of more attention on 
the part of students of American furni- 
ture design than has hitherto been ac- 
corded him. A funeral piece in the same 
room, of less lugubrious tone than those 
usually produced by young ladies of 
her time, was “wrought by Lydia Hos- 
mer 1812.” This, and a painting of 
the same date, copied from George 
Moreland’s “Angler’s Repast,” but 
modified to suggest the time-honored 
Concord river picnic, are said to have 
won prizes for Miss Hosmer at the cat- 
tle show of that year. 

Although the furniture falls well 
within the Chippendale period, the 
nineteenth-century character of this 
room is established by the architecture 
of the room itself, and by the style of 
the hangings. The woodwork illustrates, 
above all else, the emphasis laid upon 
decorative detail at this period. The 
minutest attention to detail is evidenced 
in the delicately carved reeding of the 
mantelpiece, and in the carving of the 
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Fishing Party on Concord River 


WROUGHT BY LYDIA HOSMER IN 1812 


cornice, and of the border round the 
wainscot. The over-mantel panel, it will 
be noticed, has now disappeared, and 
the mantel shelf has become wider and 
more prominent. The paint has been 
matched to the ivory color of the orig- 
inal coat. The wallpaper, while harmo- 
nious in design, was chosen primarily as 
a foil for the figured bed and window 
hangings. These are of faded brown 
toile de Jouey in the first design drawn 
for Oberkampf by Huet. It is a delicate 
pastoral including a number of Huet’s 
famous farm animals and peasants, and 
seems particularly appropriate for a 


house in one of New England’s oldest 
farming districts. 

In corner-cupboards in this room and 
in an adjoining alcove, is displayed part 
of the Society’s famous collection of 
Lowestoft, of which it would be futile to 
attempt any adequate account in this 
place. Nearby is the handsome cellar- 
ette once owned by William Dawes, 
who rode with Revere, and whose Con- 
cord descendants have been more than 
ordinarily public spirited about turning 
over to the Society family heirlooms as- 
sociated with him. As a companion to 
the cellarette has been placed on a table 
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opposite, a copper kettle and brazier in- 
herited from the Revere family, and 
said to have been made either by the 
famous patriot-silversmith who was 
their forebear, or his son, more prob- 
ably the latter. Samplers and other early 
nineteenth-century needlework line the 
walls of this little alcove, which, 
planned primarily as a “museum room,” 
has become one of the most interesting 
spots in the house. 

Although it is not believed that Sam- 
uel Mcintire ever worked outside Sa- 
lem, his style was copied throughout 
New England, and there are still sev- 
eral houses on Main Street, in Concord, 
which testify to the entire propriety of 
having a room in his style in the Con- 
cord Antiquarian House. Further evi- 
dence that the work of McIntire himself 
was known in this neighborhood was 
furnished last winter, when it devel- 
oped that the house of Dr. A. Warren 
Stearns of Billerica, a nearby town, 
contained a roomful of furniture, which 
included a McIntire-carved sofa, made 
in Salem as part of the wedding outfit 
of his wife’s great-grandaunt, Lucy 
Foster, and shipped to her at Billerica 
soon after her marriage in 1810. The 
sofa, the ninth to have been identified so 
far,is not only one of the most complete- 
ly documented of the McIntire carved 
pieces, but is thought to be the only 
one for which there is proof of who the 
cabinet-maker was. According to the 
evidence of numerous letters in Mrs. 
Stearn’s possession, the entire group in- 
herited from her aunt was made by 
Nehemiah Adams of Salem, maker of 
the beautiful labelled secretary-book- 
case now in the Pennsylvania Museum. 
The sofa must have been sent after- 
wards to the shop of McIntire to be 
carved. The design includes one of the 


-_— 


famous McIntire eagles, flanked by 
characteristic fruit and drapery swags 
and bordered by the familiar reeded 
and rosetted border. Only one other of 
these eagle-carved sofas is known, that 
from the Garvan collection, now in the 
Metropolitan Museum. The Stearns 
sofa and two other pieces from the 
Billerica group are now in Concord. A 
folding card table veneered and inlaid 
with exotic woods, and a slender little 
sewing table are both typical of the 
Sheraton style as interpreted in Salem. 

Another sofa in the Hepplewhite 
stvle has a special interest for Concord, 
for having belonged to Samuel Barrett, 
who died in 1804. The Hepplewhite 
stvle is further represented by a grace- 
ful folding card table, and a pair of 
semi-circular console tables, one of 
which is fitted with a mahogany tea 
tray. A small inlaid piano made by 
Dodd & Klaus of New York, probably 
about 1799, is identical with one now in 
the Boston Art Museum. 

The wallpaper in this room is a copy 
of a French paper of about 1800-1810, 
and shows the classic influence preva- 
lent in all branches of western decora- 
tive art at that time. In choosing the 
coloring, the Committee was influenced 
by the predominence of green and rose 
in many of the fabrics of the period. 
The woodwork is painted a soft French 
eray. Its design, except for the mantel, 
which is original, was copied from a 
house on Bridge Street, Salem. Inter- 
estingly enough, there is evidence that 
the original coloring of the Sheraton 
“fancy chairs,” included in the furnish- 
ings, was similar to the present coloring 
of the room. The chair cushions are 
covered with French blue brocade of 
the period. It will be seen that the 
weave of the window hangings, which 
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Sofa made by Samuel Hemenway of Salem in 1810 
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repeats the blue-green of the paper, is 
an excellent imitation of the body of 
this old material, unfortunately with- 
out the brocading. Supplementing them, 
are the first glass curtains shown in the 
house, made of the sheerest muslin, 
draped back in the Sheraton manner. 

The next room is the one which many 
may remember in the houses of their 
grandmothers. The woodwork is in the 
full classic revival style. 
with its tiny hard-coal grate, came from 
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ington. 

This room, which dates about 1825, 
is papered with a genuine paper of the 
period found in a Concord attic. The 
window hangings are from the same 
attic and carry the conviction so difh- 
cult of achievement through even the 
most careful reproductions. 

A small slant-ceilinged, whitewashed 
room adjoining, contains the furnish- 
ings of the hut at Walden Pond where 
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The Thoreau Room in the Concord Antiquarian Society House 


Thoreau lived and wrote and dreamed. 
Here are the rude cot on which he slept, 
his simple desk and draughting instru- 
ments, and the clothes of skins given 
him in friendship by the Indians. On a 
table by the bed, are his flute, with his 
own name and his father’s cut in the 
shaft, a few of his favorite books, and 
a figurine of Uncle Tom and Little Eva, 
left him by a fugitive whom he helped 
to escape. His snowshoes and survey- 
ors chain, and one of his original draw- 
ings, may be seen in another part of 
the room. 

This room, and the “Emerson Study” 
which occupies a wing of its own on the 
ground floor, provide a fitting climax to 
the series of rooms. The dimensions, 
proportions, and even the orientation 
of the Emerson room are identical with 
the original study. The woodwork re- 


produces in every detail the woodwork 
of the original room, while the shutters 
are the old ones taken from it. The 
mantel is a clever wooden imitation of 
the original marble mantel. The entire 
library and furnishings of the original 
study have been moved into this room 
and arranged by members of the Em- 
erson family exactly as they have al- 
ways been. Ralph Waldo Emerson’s 
portfolio lies on the table where he put 
it down. Beside it is the chair in which 
he sat and wrote with it on his lap. 
Along one wall are his books, many of 
them first editions, all of them price- 
less for their associations and for his 
frequent annotations; and on the other 
walls hang the portraits of his friends 
and relatives. Many a pilgrimage, from 
many a distant land, has been made to 
Concord to see this room alone. 








Early American Cooking Stoves 
By Witu1aM J. Keep 


ROM earliest times wood has 

been used as a fuel and charcoal 
might easily have been made by 
accident. In ancient times smiths used 
fossil coal and peat was also known. 
Explorations in Pompeii show that the 
Roman method of heating a room in 
the first century was by burning char- 
coal in a brazier, the vapor escaping 
through windows and doors. In 1290 
A.D., “and-irons,” also called “hand- 
irons,’ firedogs and cobirons, for 
hearths on which wood was burned, 
are mentioned in an assessment made 
at Colchester, England. Coal might 
have been obtained in abundance in 
England but the prejudice against its 
use Was so great, it being thought the 
fumes of combustion contaminated the 
air and injured the health, that in 1306 
a law was passed prohibiting its use in 
London, making it a capital offence. In 
the reign of Edward I a man was exe- 
cuted for violating this law. It was not 
until the latter part of the sixteenth 
century that coal began to be used in 
open grates. Its value commercially, 
however, was appreciated long before 
by smiths, brewers, and other occupa- 
tions requiring large quantities of fuel. 
The earliest mention of chimneys in 
England seems to be in the year 1347. 
The first stoves were made of clay or 
brick and were without chimney con- 
nection or ventilation from the inside. 
They were fired with wood through the 
outside walls of the house. These were 
succeeded by iron stoves, but how early 
is not known, but iron stoves certainly 
were cast at Alsace in 1475. In the Mid- 
dle Ages iron was hammered but not 
cast until after 1400. Stoves were in use 
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in Northern and Central Europe long 
before they appeared in England. 

The first settlers in New England 
found here a colder climate than in 
England, and the extensive woodlands 
supplying ample fuel large fireplaces in 
their dwellings were a natural conse- 
quence. An eight-foot fireplace was 
common in the early days, and the back 
log was a huge stick, usually hauled to 
the kitchen door by horses or oxen. 
Once kindled the fire was rarely al- 
lowed to go out especially during the 
winter season. 

Although these large fireplaces con- 
tained hot fires, most of the heat passed 
up the chimney, and the parts of the 
room most removed from the fire would 
be far from comfortable on a cold 
winters day. One household economy 
resulted, however, in that the light from 
the flames in fireplaces was generally 
so bright that candles were not re- 
quired for the ordinary work of the 
family. 

This hearth-fire was not only used 
for heating, but for cooking, by plac- 
ing the food to be cooked on the hearth 
in front of the fire or by skewering it 
to spits resting on brackets attached to 
the backs of the andirons. The huge 
kettles suspended over the fire were 
used to boil meats and vegetables and 
to heat water for the needs of the house- 
hold, and the brick oven, with its open- 
ing in the brick wall, in a back corner 
of the fireplace, was used to bake bread, 
beans, pies, cakes, etc., etc. With some 
reduction in the size and the improve- 
ment of bringing the opening to the 
brick oven outside the fireplace and 
supplying it with a separate flue con- 
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Franklin’s Fireplace 


FIRST MADE IN 1742 


necting with the chimney, these early 
conditions existed very generally in New 
England until well after the year 1800 

The first departure in America from 
the open fireplace, built of stone or 
brick, was the castiron fireplace in- 
vented by Benjamin Franklin in 1742. 
These were cast at Warwick blast fur- 
nace, in Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
and in 1785 were retailed at £5.10.0 
each. This fireplace was sold in New 
England soon after its invention, and 
its use became common. In appearance 
it resembled a modified fireplace pro- 
jecting somewhat into the room and be- 
cause of that the castiron radiated more 
heat and thereby was a great improve- 
ment over the common recessed fire- 
place. Later, this type of fireplace was 
set out into the room and by means of 
a funnel was connected with the smoke 


flue on the chimney. The portable fire- 
place then became a stove. 

The Germans, who settled in Penn- 
sylvania in the first half of the eight- 
eenth century, soon set up charcoal 
blast furnaces and made the kind of 
castiron stoves they had made in Ger- 
many. They were called “Five-Plate” 
or “Jamb Stoves,” and were made up 
of two sides, a back, a bottom, and a 
top, the whole bolted together. Three 
sizes were made, the largest weighing 
about 450 pounds and selling at about 
£5 each. These stoves were built into 
the wall of the brick or stone house or 
placed against the back of the fireplace 
in the chimney. They were about two 
feet high, two feet wide and projected 
into the room about two feet. There 
were no legs. They were generally 
called ““German Stoves” and were made 
until about 1768. These Pennsylvania 
Germans were also making six-plate, 
castiron box stoves as early as 1760. 
These were constructed in principle like 
all modern American house-heating 
stoves, standing free from the wall, on 
iron legs, with fuel door, and stove pipe 
attached at the top. They were not in- 
vented in America as they had been in 
use in Europe for a long time. 

Doctor Mercer, in his Bible in Iron, 
expresses the opinion that this type of 
stove was introduced into America “by 
way of English ownership of American 
furnaces, through England, where the 
six-plate stove had been introduced 
probably by the middle of the 18th 
century.” As early as 1761, they were 
known as “Six-plate English Stoves,” 
at the Warwick, Pa., furnace and else- 
where. Franklin, however, calls them 
“Holland stoves” in the pamphlet de- 
scribing his fireplace which was printed 
In 1744. 
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Thomas Mapbury Ten-plate Stove made in 1767 
at Hereford Furnace, Penna. 


IN THE HENRY FORD HISTORICAL COLLECTION 


The six-plate stove was soon super- 
seded by the ten-plate stove which con- 
tained an oven and could be used for 
cooking as well as heating. It had a 
large oven door on one or both sides. 
This stove appeared about 1765. The 
internal, rectangular oven was inserted 
in the stove box, over the fire, so as to 


permit the heat to pass entirely around 
it and leave the stove through the smoke 

pipe set in the front end of the top plate. 
The front plate had a fuel door at the 
bottom and a small door, near the top, 
for clearing the soot from the top of the 


oven. The stove was bolted together 


generally with three, sometimes with 
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Six-plate Stove made at Hampton Furnace, Penna. 


IN THE HENRY FORD HISTORICAL COLLECTION 


five, vertical outside bolts, in the fashion 
of the older stoves. This type of cooking 
and heating stove was made at a num- 
ber of Pennsylvania iron furnaces and 
soon had a wide distribution. Castiron 
stoves, round and square, were in use 
in New York as early as 1752.” 

The Thomas Maybury ten-plate stove 


* Singleton: Social Life in New York Under 
* Georges. 


of 1767, so far as known, is the most 
perfect specimen of this kind of stove 
now in existence. This type of stove was 
used as an auxiliary to the open fire- 
place and the brick oven and we have 
no information indicating that it was 
improved upon for nearly fifty years. 
It was cast by Thomas Maybury at 
Hereford, Bucks County, Pa. The oven 
in this stove was 534 inches high, 10% 
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Cen-plate Stove made by John Sarghet, Philadelphia 
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Ten-plate Stove made by H. Bechtol, Pariety Tiorks, Pennsylvania 


IN THE HENRY FORD HISTORICAL COLLECTION 


inches wide and 17% inches depth. This 
was the small size as larger stoves were 
made. As no cement was used where 
the iron plates jointed together there 
must have been much leakage of smoke. 
Later, when rolled sheet iron came into 
use and stoves made from it, they were 
called “air-tight stoves.” The ten-plate 


stove did not provide for frying or boil- 
ing by means of direct contact of uten- 
sils with the fire through openings in 
the top, provided with removable cov- 
ers, but it could bake meat, bread, pies, 
etc., on a small scale and so replaced, 
in part, the brick oven in the fireplace. 

Few greater changes took place in 
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Stove probably made in Pennsylvania 


IN THE HENRY FORD HISTORICAL COLLECTION 


the American household than when the 
open kitchen fire was replaced by wood 
and coal burning cooking stoves. 

The first satisfactory cooking stove 
in the United States was the James 
stove, made and sold in Troy, N. Y.., 
patented April 26, 1815, by William T. 
James of Union Village, N. Y., near the 
Vermont line. This apparently was the 
stove known as the “Baltimore cook 
stove,” with the hearth and firedoors 
placed on the side. Seven years later he 
patented the sunk hearth for the re- 


ception of ashes, which has been in gen- 
eral use ever since. When the lower 
doors of his stove were opened and 
swung back, the fire was as open as in 
many small Franklin stoves and when 
the oven doors were thrown open the 
heat from the open plates heated the 
room, The jogs at the sides and into 
the oven allowed boiling to be done in 
small kettles which rested by their 
rims. 

The open fire was used for the heavy 
boiling. By swinging out the crane, with 
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Stove made by Bradbury & Co. 


IN THE ESSEX INSTITUTE, SALEM, MASS. 


its dangling pot hooks and trammels, 
pots could be hung on and taken off 
without much lifting. The women of 
the kitchen did all of the lifting of ket- 
tles, on and off the fire. The James stove 
was afterwards made in various towns 
in New England, also in New York 
City and in Philadelphia and this stove 
continued to be the leading cook stove 
for nearly a quarter of a century and 
later still was used on board small 
coasting schooners and sloops. 

There was a general effort made 
among stove makers to produce a cook- 
ing stove with low-down boiling holes 


that would take the pots which hune 
in the fireplace. In 1823, John Conant 
of Brandon, Vt., lowered the jogs so as 
to bring the pots lower down. Conant 
had invented a stove in 1819 and made 
the first one from castings obtained at 
a furnace located at Pittford, Vt. The 
next year he erected a furnace at Bran- 
don and here was cast the first stove 
made in the state—the wonder of the 
farmers’ kitchen. The pleasant old fire- 
place with its swinging crane of well- 
filled pots and kettles, hearth spiders 
with legs, and bake kettles and tin 
bakers to stand before the blazing logs 
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Success Stove made by Baxter Stove Co., Mansfield, Obio 
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and bake custard pies in, all went down 
at once and disappeared before this 
stove without so much as a passing 
struggle. Stoves with ovens, but with- 
out boilers, had been made previously, 
to some extent, and supplied by the 
Troy, N. Y., maker who had his cast- 
ings made in Philadelphia. 

The Conant stove had an oven over 
the fire, with a door at both ends, the 
front one being over the fire door. This 
stove was an imitation, though an im- 
provement, of the James stove made in 


Troy. 


In those days inventors worked in- 
dependently of each other. Means of 
communication were so poor that one 
invention may not have been known 
outside the immediate neighborhood 
where it was used. Unfortunately more 
than half of the records of inventions 
of this period are lost and we must con- 
tent ourselves with what we have of 
record together with traditionary in- 
formation. 

The increasing demand for low-down 
boiling holes resulted in the Premium 
or step stove, invented in 1829 by Da- 
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Doung America Stove made by J. THoodrow KX Hons, Salem, Obio 
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vid White of Philadelphia. He must 
have obtained his idea from the trundle 
bed used for children, which rolled 
under the parents’ bed during the day- 
time. The stove was a square box con- 
taining an open grate with a high ash 
pit. By turning down the front an 
open fire was obtained. The whole top 
of the stove seems to have been given 
over to boiling on the two tops and on 
the back top baking also could be done 
in a tin portable oven behind or by a 


reflector in front. The final develop- 
ment of the Premium stove contained 
an oven, with flues under and over it, 
but all smoke went directly upward. 
These stoves, without any change, have 
had a continued sale and thousands are 
now sold each year in the South and 
used in shacks for the reason that they 
will always draw and require no par- 
ticular skill to use. 

In 1831, Thomas Woolson of Clare- 
mont, N. H., patented another type of 
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Stove with Elevated Oven— Morrison & Manning’s Patent, Trop, N. VB. 
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Ro. 3, Green Island Furnace 
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cooking stove known as the Elevated 
Oven Stove. It was a flat-top stove with 
the oven at the side of the fire box. The 
heat was supposed to pass over and 
around the oven. The castings for these 
stoves were made at a furnace in 
Brandon, Vt. More than six thousand 
of them were sold. At the time they 
were introduced the farmers said they 


didn’t burn half wood enough, but 
when they were superseded by an im- 
proved stove, the complaint was that 
they burned too much wood. 

A sheet iron stove, with an elevated 
oven, was made about 1832-1833 by 
Thomas Woolson, which he called ““The 
Yankee Notion,” and which led the way 
for all elevated @ven stoves. 
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Heating Stove used in a Shaker Community 
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Toolson’s Patent Stove made at Claremont, N. H., before 1840 
and used in a Boxford, Mass., farmbouse until about 1900 


IN THE ESSEX INSTITUTE, SALEM, MASS. 


In 1832, Henry Stanley of Poultney, 
Vt., invented a stove with a rotary low- 
down top which was popular for many 
years. It was called a “Revolving Cook 
Stove” and different parts of the circu- 
lar top could be turned so as to rest im- 
mediately over the fire box. A number 
of similar stoves were patented after 
that by others. 

The stoves thus far considered have 
been wood burners. The large fire box 
of the ten-plate stove and of the James 
stove required a considerable fire to 
burn well as the sticks of wood had a 
tendency to fall apart as they burned. 
Any stove with a fire directly under 


the oven was a poor baker and a poor 
boiler, therefore the fire box received 
early attention. Various experiments 
and improvements were developed until 
P. P. Stewart manufactured at Troy, 
N. Y., in 1838, his well-known stoves. 
The rolling apart of the sticks of wood, 
as they burned, suggested to him in- 
clining the sides of the fire box so that 
the sticks would automatically roll to 
the bottom. By keeping these sticks to- 
gether he could not only cook well but 
obtain more heat. He made a grate and 
a shallow ash pit and also made hinges 
for the sides of the fire box to be used 
when coal was burned, all of which 
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Stove in the Benry Ford Bistorical Collection 

















Heating Stove in the Henry Ford Historical Collection 
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Small Box Stove made in Plymouth, Wermont 
in 1839 
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Side View of the Above Stove 
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Box Stove, No. 6, made in 1839 
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proved so satisfactory that the method 
and construction evolved by him has 
been the standard ever since that time. 

It was not until 1851 that Mr. Stew- 
art adopted a shaking grate which seems 
to indicate that coal was not generally 
in use as a fuel for cooking much before 
that time. Previous to that his grate 
Was stationary and in burning coal it 
was then necessary to lift all clinkers 
out through the covers when the fire 
was out. As the ash pit was only three 
inches deep ashes accumulated rapidly 
and the grate burned out very often but 
the stove held its own in the market 
for many years. The period, however, 
when the greatest improvements were 


made in cooking and heating stoves was 
between 1853 and 1873. 

The fireplaces and stoves that have 
been described seem crude and imper- 
fect when compared with the coal, gas, 
oil and electric systems of today — the 
preduct of Yankee invention of the last 
seventy-five years—but they served 
the needs of a less critical time and who 
shall say that New Englanders were 
then satisfied with their 
than in these days of modern improve- 
ments. 


less homes 


List or AMERICAN PATENTS ON 
CooKING STOVES, 1790-1836 


A fire in the United States Patent 
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Office, in July, 1836, destroyed nearly 
all the records of the Office, from 1799 
to 1836, but it was able to publish in 
one volume, the names of inventors and 


the titles and dates of their patents. 

William T. James, Union Village, N. Y., April 
26, 1815. 

Charles Posley, New York, April 26, 1815. 

Christopher Hoxie, Hudson, N. Y., May 3, 1816. 

John Conant, Brandon, Vt.. , 1819. 

N. Winslow, Portland, Me., May 23, 1820. 

John Conant, Brandon, Vt., Dec. 13, 1823. 

David Little, Hagerstown, Md., Feb. 1, 1826. 

Peregren Williamson, Philadelphia, Feb. 16, 1829. 

Joseph Hurd, Jr., Boston, Nov. 10, 1829 (with 
reflector ). 

William Davis and R. W. Lord, New York, Nov. 
23, 1829 (for coal). 

James Jennings, New York, May 14, 1830. 

Lewis and Peter Peterson, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 
29, 1830. 

Thomas Woolson, Claremont, N. H., July 20, 
1831. 

William Goddard, Portsmouth, N. H., Oct. 12, 
1831 (portable oven). 

Powell Stackhouse, Philadelphia, Dec. 22, 1831. 

Horace Bartlett, Bridgeport, Conn., May 12, 
1832. 

David Gastner, New York, July 11, 1832 (coal). 

Henry Stanley, Poultney, Vt.. Dec. 17, 1832 
(revolving). 

Elisha Town, Montpelier, Vt., Dec. 16, 1833. 

Abram D. Spoor, Coxackie, N. Y., March 15, 
1834. 

John Harriman, Haverhill, Mass., March 31, 





1834. 
Elisha —Town, Montpelier, Vt.. May 16, 1834 
(rotary). 


Horace Bartlett, Carmel, N. Y., Auz. 1, 1834. 

Carrington Wilson, New York, Oct. 10, 1834. 

Henry W. Camp, Oswego, N. Y., Oct. 14, 1834. 

Whitson & Hayne, Roxbury, Mass., Nov. 19, 
1834 (a tin baker). 

Sylvester Parker, Troy, N. Y., Jan. 16, 1835. 

Joel Rathbone, Albany, N. Y., March 6, 1835. 

Isaac McNavy, Stafford, Conn., March 24, 1835 
(Franklin cook). 

Kliphalet Nott, Schenectady, N. Y., April 22, 
1835 (range for coal). 

Bean & Skinner, Sandwich, N. H., June 12, 1835 
(Fireplace cook). 

Joseph Snyder, Philadelphia, June 12, 1835 
(Franklin cook). 

Whiting & Means, Boston, Sept. 9, 1835 (Ven- 
tilated oven). 

Kzekiel Dabol, N. Canaan, Conn., Sept. 26, 1835. 

Klnathan Samson, Pierpont, N. Y., Oct. 10, 1835 
(Parlor cook). 

Denison Olmstead, New Haven, Conn., Oct. 14, 
1835 (fireplace). 

Daniel Southerland, Lisbon, Me., Oct. 31, 1835 
( fireplace). 

Bennington Gill, New York, Dec. 9, 1835 (ro- 
tary). 

R. G. Cochran, Francestown, N. H., Feb. 3, 1836. 

W. A. Arnold, Northampton, Mass., June 16, 
1836. 

P. F. Perry, Rockingham, Vt., June 28, 1836. 

Nathan Winslow, Portland, Me., July 2, 1836. 


IprrortAL Note. Much of the information con- 
cerning cast-iron stoves, to be found in this 
article, has been taken from a History of Cast- 
iron Stoves, written by William J. Keep, still in 
manuscript, and now preserved in the library of 
the Business Historical Society in Cambridge, 
Mass. It is here printed through the courteous 
permission of that Society. 
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The Adam Stanton House, Clinton, Conn. 
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The Adam Stanton Bouse, Clinton, Connecticut 


By Mrs. Errie STEVENS CRAMER 


N 1667 there was settled a town to 

which was given the name Kenil- 

worth, a name which it retained for 
forty years, until in 1707 the town clerk 
of that day, evidently by mistake, re- 
corded it as Killingworth. This name 
continued till 1838 when the town was 
divided, the northern part retaining the 
name of Killingworth and the southern 
assuming the much distinctive 
name of Clinton. 

The Stanton House, facing south, is 
located at the southeast corner of the 
Green which slopes from Meeting House 
Hill, on which was built the first house 
of worship, soon after the settlement of 
the town, and where now stands the 
fourth structure of the First Church 
of Christ in Clinton. The location is 
of historical interest because it 
88 


less 


was 


part of the house lot of the Rev. Abra- 
ham Pierson, first Rector of Yale Col- 
lege and second pastor of the Church 
in Killingworth. The house in which 
Mr. Pierson lived was a little back 
and east of the present Stanton House 
and some of the timbers from it are 
shown in the cellar of the latter, form- 
ing a platform resting on two stone 
piers on which the west chimney is 
built of brick. These sticks, bearing 
the mortise-holes of previous use, are 
about a foot square, and this meth- 
od of constructing a chimney is com- 
mon in this locality. The east chimney 
is built of stone up to the level of the 
first floor, and has a cellar fireplace on 
its south side. Above the first floor this 
chimney is of brick, like the other. The 


old well, bearing on its reconstructed 
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curb the date 1696, which belonged to 
Rector Pierson’s house, is a little at the 
east and is still in use. 

In 1701 Mr. Pierson, then pastor of 
the Church in Kenilworth, was chosen 
Rector of the Collegiate School which 
lately had been chartered by the As- 
sembly at Hartford. He was at that 
time past fifty years of age, a Harvard 
graduate, of notable learning and abil- 
ity and eminently fitted forthe r tion 
urged upon him. His people, ~ wever, 
apparently not in sympathyywith the 
new movement, were unwilling he 
should remove to Saybrook which was 
considered a desirable location for the 
School. He yielded to their wishes as 
to removal but taught his classes at 
Kenilworth to the time of his death in 
1707. 

About 1868, with the hearty concur- 
rence of the First Ecclesiastical Society, 
the President and Fellows of Yale Col- 
lege placed on the Green, in front of the 
Church, a monument commemorating 
this small beginning of a great institu- 
tion. This is a granite shaft capped by a 
collection of books and under them the 
well-known words of the Yale founders, 
“These books we give for founding a 
College.” Nearly opposite the Stanton 
House is to be seen one of the mile- 
stones planted by order of Benjamin 
Franklin, about 1754, bearing the in- 
scription “N.H. 25 miles.” 

Adam Stanton, who built and owned 
the Stanton House, was not of the orig- 
inal families forming the settlement, 
but came here from Rhode Island in the 
early part of the Revolutionary War. 
For some years he lived and did a trad- 
ing business in a house at the foot of 
Waterside. He also evaporated the sea 
water of the Sound, to get salt, shipping 
the product to Boston by ox teams, 


— 


where it is said to have sold at two col- 
lars per bushel. Until a very few years 
ago, the blackened stones of his salt 
works could be identified on the shore, 
At the close of the War he bought an 
unfinished house of Capt. Walter Flil- 
liard and his brother, as the former had 
died before he could complete it. 

Adam Stanton married Phebe Tat 
of Preston, Connecticut. They had five 
children, Mary, Elizabeth, John, Sally, 
and Nancy. Elizabeth. married Giles 
Buckingham, brother of Governor Wil- 
liam A. Buckingham; Sally married a 
Wilcox and her son Giles Buckingham 
Wilcox, born 1826 and died 1922, was 
at the time of his death the oldest Yale 
graduate. Shortly before his death he 
visited the Stanton House accompa- 
nied by his daughter. 

John Stanton married Caroline Eliot, 
descendant of the Apostle to the In- 
dians, and their children were John, 2d, 
and Lewis. In his later life he was mild- 
ly insane — “queer,” they called it, and 
his sister Nancy met a tragic death as 
the result of mental disability. She was 
locked in her room whenever it was 
necessary for the housekeeper to be ab- 
sent for a short time. When she re- 
turned after such an absence she found 
Miss Stanton had escaped from her 
room and in some way had set fire to 
her clothing. She died almost immedi- 
ately after she was found. Many who 
knew Mr. John and Mr. Lewis Stanton 
believed that this vein of insanity was 
the reason they never married, since 
both were the upright exponents of 
good citizenship to whom family life 
would have appealed as a patriotic 
duty. The name of Stanton, therefore, 
in direct line is extinct. 

When the last Stanton died in 1916, 
the Hon. Lewis Stanton, prominent 
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The Adam Stanton House, Clinton, Conn. 
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lawyer of Hartford, by his will, left 
“the old Stanton House, Clinton, Con- 
necticut,” to the U.S. Security Trust Co. 
of Hartford, as Trustee, “to be main- 
tained as a museum and art rooms for 
the education of the public who shall 
be admitted free at such times and 
under such reasonable rules and regula- 
tions as the Trustees may from time to 
time prescribe.” He goes on to say that 
he does this to preserve the collection, 
the assembling of which has been such 
a pleasure to his brother, as a lasting 
memorial to him and for the benefit of 
the citizens of Clinton and of the pub- 
lic generally. The hours of admission 
to the John A. Stanton Memorial are 
fixed at from 2 to § p.M., Sundays ex- 
cepted, as told by a simple and digni- 
fed tablet near the front door, and the 
Register bears witness to the hundreds 


who yearly avail themselves of the 
privilege. The United States Security 
Trust Co. became by consolidation in 
1927 The Hartford National Bank and 
Trust Company, and the name of the 
Trust is Clinton Museum Trust. The 
house is locally known as the Stanton 
House. 

The Stanton house is a large two- 
story building with a capacious garret 
storeroom and still another garret above, 
and having two chimneys in the main 
house. Extending to the east is a long 
one-story addition, its extended roof 
sheltering the “stoop.” This part was 
used as a store for many years or dur- 
ing the lifetime of Adam Stanton and 
his son John. Here was sold the usual 
mixed merchandise of the day, molas- 
ses and tobacco, cowhide boots and cali- 
co, the precursor of the modern depart- 
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Store reproduced in the Adam Stanton House 
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ment store. Adam Stanton died in 1834 
and his son John in 1864 and the store 
was then discontinued. The large room 
of the ell was used by John Stanton, 2d, 
as a workshop and a small counting 
room at the east end as an office which 
was sometimes placed at the service of 
the town officials. Much care has lately 
been taken to restore the former to its 
original appearance, and here will be 
found the shelves, the old desk and the 
ledgers used by Adam Stanton. In the 
small northeast room may be seen the 
seat of the old chaise in which Jared 
Eliot, 2d, and his bride made their wed- 
ding journey from Boston in May, 
1757. The main house is of the style 
colloquially known as a “double house,” 
divided by a wide hall in which rises 
the staircase lengthwise of the hall and 
facing the front door. The colonial door- 


way, with its ancient knocker, is well 
worthy of attention as is also the stair- 
Way. 

A feature of this house, locally most 
uncommon, is a door opening onto the 
Green from a small hall on the west side 
between the front and back 
There are at least a dozen houses of 
similar build in and about this town, 
some of them probably older, not one 
of which has the feature of this side 
door. Here are two antique leather fire 
buckets, waiting many years for emer- 
gency use. The corresponding space on 
the east side forms a large closet filled 
with many treasures of the olden time. 

The partitions between the front 
rooms on either side of the first floor 
main hall, though now stationary, orig- 
inally swung up and were fastened by 
strong hooks to the ceiling of the rooms 
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East Front Room in the Adam Stanton Bouse 
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on either side of the hall, thus making 
one large room of the front of the house. 
Though the partitions are now fixed the 
eyes still remain in the ceilings. It is 
said that the first meetings of the con- 
gregation, later to occupy the Baptist 
Church, opposite, were held in this 
room. It is also recorded as used for the 
dances of the day. 

Coming back to the east front room 
the beautiful panelling demands atten- 
tion. It was in this room, in the late 
1800's, that a very earnest Shakespeare 
Club held its weekly meetings by invi- 
tation of John Stanton, and no organi- 
zation could have been more fortunate 
in the fitting atmosphere of its meeting 
place. In the west front room one should 
note the original wallpaper made in 
Paris and placed on the wall 130 years 
ago. An unused piece, carefully pre- 
served, shows how gently time has 
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touched the walls of this sunny south 
room, for only by close comparison can 
anv fading be detected. The design is 
floral, repeated from ceiling to chair 
rail, the rows separated by columns in 
more neutral coloring. Below the chair 
rail the design is simulated panelling. 
Only two and a half sides of the room 
are papered, the remainder showing 
the original panelling, and the same 
still exists behind the paper on the other 
walls. 

The two back rooms on the first floor 
are, on the west the dining room, and 
on the east the original kitchen. In the 
former are so many beautiful pieces of 
china, glass, luster ware, etc., that only 
a complete catalogue could do justice. 
An irremediable loss is suggested by the 
fact that John Stanton never compiled 
a catalogue of his wonderful collection, 
and therefore many items and incidents 
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Dining Room in the Adam Stanton House 
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which he told to his friends from time 
to time can never be assembled. In the 
kitchen is a fireplace with an opening 
of eight feet. Here are to be seen cooking 
utensils of every kind known to the 
olden time, heavy, cumbersome, but 
lasting. The addition at the back side of 
the house is modern but was built from 
the wreckage of an old house across the 
street also owned by the Stantons. 

On the second floor are also four 
rooms, the southwest one is known as 
the Lafayette room from having been 
occupied by the Marquis de Lafayette 
on his visit to the United States in 
1824. Here stands the Sheraton four- 
poster with canopy and valances intact 
just as it was then and the other fur- 
nishings of the room are in keeping with 
the bed. The adjoining room to the 
north is known as the Buckingham 


room and was often used by Connecti- 


cut’s grand War Governor, William A. 
Buckingham, who was a connection by 
marriage of the Stanton family. The 
garret is well worth the attention of 
visitors as much of interest is stored 
there for which space is lacking in the 
rooms below. Here is a smoke room 
built into the chimney, once used to 
smoke hams for the family use. 

Of the contents of the house only 
comparatively few can here receive no- 
tice. Of the furniture, doubtless the 
most Outstanding piece is the court 
cupboard, now placed in the old kitch- 
en. John Stanton told the writer that 
he found it in an outbuilding on a near- 
by farm and that in one of the compart- 
ments a hen was setting. Of the previous 
history he was able to learn practically 
nothing. There are many chairs of both 
artistic and historic interest. In the 
first class may be placed a Dutch chair 
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The Lafayette Room in the Adam Stanton House 
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of cherry inlaid with white holly, others 
of Chippendale and Hitchcock make, 
a beautifully polished writing chair 
with its broad arm, a cathedral chair, a 
Hepplewhite with shield back and fine 
old Windsors. Of historic interest is 
a chair made of wood from the Charter 
Oak, and one taken from the Governor 
Saltonstall house at New London, just 
before it was fired by order of Benedict 
Arnold, in 1781. The seat of the latter, 
said to have been made by the Indians, 
is of coarse rush and is still intact. 
Gateleg and butterfly tables are to be 
seen in the various rooms and mirrors 
in ample numbers. One in the dining 
room over the fireplacé attracts atten- 
tion because of the gilt knobs on which 
it rests —an unusual feature. In re- 
pairing a mirror lately, it was found 
that the paper on the back bore date 


“1767” —also the words “New York 
Ma ’ were decipherable. 

One interested in china—and who 
is not? —will find in this dining room 
encugh to occupy the allotted time of a 
visit. In the corner buffet —the “bofatt” 
cupboard of our ancestors—on the 
mantel, and on tables you may see it 
with many pieces of the precious luster 
ware, while in the southeast room on 
this floor is a collection of pewter. A 
very noticeable article is a compart- 
ment bottle in which four different liq- 
uids can be kept at once. This is of 
English make and was picked up from 
a wreck on the coast of Maine. One 
should not leave without a look at the 
collection of costumes of the olden 
time, and with this last suggestion we 
cease our attempt partially to enumer- 
ate the treasures of the Stanton House. 
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€ottage at Brayton St. Leonard, near Dorchester, Oxfordshire, England 


BEQUEATHED TO THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS 


WO thatch-roofed cottages in 

Drayton St. Leonard, near Dor- 
chester in Oxfordshire, England, have 
been bequeathed to the Royal Society 
of Arts (John Street, Adelphi, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2), by the late James Cran- 
stoun, K.C. With the cottages, the So- 
ciety receives land lying on both sides 
of the river Thames and an endowment 
of £700. the donor stating that “the 
said property is of a picturesque de- 
scription and I should like it to remain 
as it is. Both cottages are of the Tu- 
dor period, exceedingly primitive, and 
in excellent state of preservation, with 
some fine oak beams. They stand in a 
beautiful garden of about ten acres and 
are to be leased at low rental to suit- 
able tenants. 


UR Exhibition and Sale of New 
England folkwork or home indus- 


tries will be held this fall in the Harri- 
son Gray Otis House, the headquarters 
of this Society, preceding the National 
exhibition to be held in Chicago. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION, 

Frequently it is difficult to select 
the Christmas gift that is suited to the 
taste of your friend and yet is a bit re- 
moved from the usual thing. A lover of 
the antique in furniture, in houses, of 
in old-time life will surely find enjoys 
ment in receiving the profusely illus- 
trated magazine Old-Time New Eng. 
land. Why not make your gift a mem- 
bership in The Society for the Preser- 
vation of New England Antiquities 
which includes a subscription to the 


* 
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magazine: 
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